EDWARD   IRVING

to Dr. Chalmers's assistant, and after some heart-
searchings was accepted by him. Here his sonorous
eloquence and his thoroughgoing delivery of the
Gospel message began to attract attention, and sud-
denly the strange Scottish giant became the fashion.
The humble street was blocked by carriages on a
Sunday morning, and some of the most distinguished
men and women in London scrambled for a share of
the very scanty accommodation. There is evidence
that this extreme popularity did not last, and possibly
the preacher's habit of expounding a text for an hour
and a half was too much for the English weakling,
however acceptable north of the Tweed. Finally
a move was made to a larger church in Regent
Square which could hold two thousand people, and
there were sufficient stalwarts to fill this in decent
fashion, though the preacher had ceased to excite the
interest of his earlier days. Apart from his oratory,
Irving seems to have been a conscientious and hard-
working pastor, striving assiduously for the temporal
needs of the more humble of his flock, and ever
ready at all hours of the day or night to follow
the call of duty.

Soon, however, there came a rift between him and
the authorities of his Church. The matter in dispute
made a very fine basis for a theological quarrel of the
type which has done more harm in the world than the
smallpox. The question was whether the Christ had
in Him the possibility of sin, or whether the Divine
portion of His being was a complete and absolute bar
to physical temptations. The assessors contended that
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